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1 world, the foundation of States, and the eſtab- 
liſhment of religious ſyſtems, have been the ſubjects 


evidence of the propriety of the cuſtom. _ 1 
Theſe anniverſary feſtivals have a very powerful in- 
fluence in reviving public ſpirit, and in enkindling a 


to be extinguiſhed in the perpetual round of private 
, occupations. They call to mind the virtues of ſtateſ- 
men, who, by their wiſdom, have founded empires and 
ſyſtems of law; and the fufferings of heroes whoſe 
' » bravery has defended them. They ftimulate poſterity 


to imitate their anceſtors, in public virtues ; they in- 
fuſe into the child the principles which guided, and the 


enthuſiaſm which animated the father; they create and 
| preſerve national attachments, which are the cement of 
the complex edifice of government. © nd 
f Such are the general objects of utility to be promo- 
ted, by the exerciſes of this auſpicious anniverſary. 


- 


I wenty and two years are completed, ſince the fa- 


thers of our empire, appealing to God and the impar- 
tial world, for the purity of their motives, rent aſunder 
the bands that connected the Engliſh | colonies with 


DENT NATION. | | 


the general reaſon aſſigned for this bold and deciſive 


Great Britain, of a right, independent of the conſent 


af the colonies, to make laws of ſufficient validity to 
bind them in all caſes whatſoever.” "| e 


4 : 8 „ 


* | 


A MON all civilized nations, in every age of the 


of annual feſtivity and public demonſtrations of joy. 
This general conſent of nations, in celebrating the diſ- 
fir a rei of their hiftory; is no inconſiderable 


flame of national ardor, which, without them, is liable 


their mother country, and declared them an Ix EER 
It is known to the members of this auditory, that 


meaſure, was the claim made by the Parliament of 


eiples of the Britiſh conſtitution 


e 58 
This comprehenſive claim, ſo repugnant to the prin- ; 
„and of all free go- 


vernments, which unite inſeparably repreſentation with 


the 7ight of legiſlation, was no Woner announced to the 
8 of this country, than a univerſal alarm was. 
pread from New-Hampſhire to Georgia The hopes 


of a reconciliation to Great Britain yielded to neceſſi- 
ty, and were ſucceeded by a general determination to 
reſiſt at all hazards, the exerciſe of ſuch an unwarrant- 


able claim. This determination was purſued with the 
ſteadineſs of wiſdom and the energy of freedom; till it 
reſulted in ſevering the colonies from Great Britain, 


oF 


and erecting, in the new world, an Independent En- 
This however was not the only reaſon that called for 


to men of diſcernment, that it was hardly conceivable, 


a ſeparation of the American colonies from a depend- 
ence on Europe. The impropriety of being ſubject to 

a legiſlation, placed at a diſtance of three thouſand _. 
miles, from the people to be governed, was ſo obvious 


the Britiſh 2 ſhould object to the independ- 4 7 
ence of theſe ſtates. It was even the clear intereſt of 
the mother country, that her colonies ſhould become 


a nation, with the powers of ſovereignty ; a wiſe mini- 


received the profits of our trade, without the expenſe 
of governing and defending us. It would have been 


own protection and management, the commerce of the 


than under the Jealous regulations of a foreign mono- 
mind is reſtrained by the authority of laws, in regard 


Jonies are ever in a ſtate of pupillage. Men never ex: 


a voluntary act, to acknowledge them to be independ- 


ſtry would have ſeen this intereſt, and have propoſed by * 


ent. It would have appeared to a wiſe migiſtry, that 
in a ſtate of independence, Great Britain might have 


© 


foreſeen, as events have demonſtrated, that under our 
country would _ increaſe with a much greater rapidity, | 


polizing government. 


It is with nations as with individuals—the leſs the. 


to its exertions for perſonal benefit, the more vigor will 
be diſplayed, and in general, with more ſucceſs. Co- 
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ert their full powers and reſources, while they have not 
the right of ſelf- direction. In a commercial view 
therefore, the people of this country would have been 


| leſs beneficial to Great Britain, as well as tothemſelves, 
in the condition of Coloniſts, than in the character of 


can independent nation. 


I)ue advantages derived from the commerce of a na- 
AY | tion, are not ina imple A e om bed E200; 


wealth. The produ 


oportion to their induſtry and 
1 tive induſtry of a country is ob- 
viouſly increaſed by the number and variety of its fo- 

reign markets. While we | were in the condition of 


> Colonies, Great Britain, from that ſelfiſn policy which 
governs moſt commercial nations, abridged our privi- 
lege of exporting to the beſt advantage. The conſe- 


quence was, our citizens had leſs enterprize, leſs wealth, 
leſs circulating capital, ſmaller profits, and of courſe, 
leſs ability to purchaſe her manufaCtures. F 
In this manner, all reſtrictions on colonial trade, all 
monopolies, and probably all reſtraints on the ingenui- 
ty and induſtry of men, operate to the prejudice of the 
nation which impoſes them. mana. 
In a commercial view therefore, it was the real inter- 
eſt of Great Britain, as well as of this country, that a 
| ſeparation. ſhould take place. Her miniſtry did not 
| underſtand this policy—for pride is imperious, and 
f paſſion is blind; we were therefore compelled to en- 
counter the whole force of her arms in a long and 
bloody conteſt, to obtain that object, which ought to 
have been received from her juſtice and her policy. _ 
It, in a commercial view, the citizens of this country, 
are gainers by independence, ſtill more are they gainers 
in their perſonal character and in improvements. If 
the mind of man is debaſed by ſlavery, it is degraded 
and vitiated by ſubjection to a diſtant government. 
Wherever we turn our eyes, we obſerve this truth, 
that a colonial adminiſtration is corrupt. Needy rapa- 
cious men, the idlers about courts, vile in their hearts 
3nd deſperate in their fortunes, often find acceſs to the 
noſt important offices in Colonies. The government 
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of the mother country finds it convenient to ſend abroad 

reſtleſs, turbulent, intriguing men; and a Colony is a 

kind of honorable exile, for men who really deſerve 
tranſportation, but whoſe crimes will not bring them 
within the purview of any exiſting law. —If many ex- 
- ceptions can be named of honorable and worthy men 
employed in adminiſtering colonial goyernment, it de- 
tracts not at all from the general obſervation that ſuch 
adminiſtration is uſually corrupt. This corruption at 


the fountain of influence; the diſtance from the mother n 


country, which renders it eaſy to commit violence with 
impunity; the want of a ſtandard of manners, which 
makes even vicious men cautious in their vices; all 
concur to deprave the morals of coloniſts. Nor has 
the coloniſt the ſame chance for education, and acquir- 
ing an elevation of mind, as an inhabitant of the mother 
country he is conſidered as inferior in rank -an out- 
landiſh being —humbled in his own eſtimation and de- 
graded in the eſtimation of others. EM 
From this ſtate of degradation, my. fellow citizens, 
was this country reſcued by the glorious act of Inde- 
pendence, which we are naw aſſembled to commemo- 
But let us not limit our views. of the benefits to be 
derived from Independence, to the advantages of com- 
merce or of character; or of our own liberties and hgaaa-— 
pineſs. Let us extend our views to its connection 
with the ſafety and happineſs of mankind in other parts 
of the world and in future ages. 
To a man who believes in the ſuperintendence of 
Divine Providence over the affairs of this globe; the 
ſettlement of America by a civilized people, and the 
eſtabliſnment of a free government, unfold a moſt 
ſplendid and conſoling proſpect. Secluded as Ameri- 
ca has been from a knowledge of the Europeans, till a 
late period of the world, may we not conſider it as re- 
ſerved by Heaven for the theatre of important events; 
or as the aſylum of perſecuted freedom and religion? 
If we caſt our eyes over the other quarters of the earth, 
where do we find a ſpot for the retreat of religion, mor- 
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az, or arts, for private peace or 8 tranquility? In A- 


ſia, man is ſunk to a brute, ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in 


= the depotiſm that Chains him to the earth, that we have 


Ino hopes that his condition can be ameliorated by ordi- 
1 + | 


nary means. Africa gives us no better proſpect. That 


portion which was once civilized, has been reduced 


back to barbariſm. Europe is in a ſtate of ferment, 


and her future deſtiny may baffle all our calculations. 


. So far as hiſtory and a knowledge of the human 


heart will aid our conjectures, we may conſider Europe 


"= 


Jas declining in improvement, and reverting back to 


x the darkneſs and ferocity of the middle ages. 


One of two conſequences will probably reſult from 


Europe will ſuffer a univerſal declenſion in the arts, in 


ſcience, in manners, and in freedom; and in the laſt, 


all arts muſt be ſuſpended, except the art of war and 
u iin LE, 
It is a favorite idea with ſome enthuſiaſts that the 
French, by introducing a revolutionary ſpirit in the 
countries they conquer, and overturning the deſpotiſin 


= that oppreſſes them, will awaken the people from their 
torpor and excite into action thoſe powers which con- 
ſtitute the dignity of man. ee: 3 
But there cannot be a more fallacious opinion, nor # 
one that is more pointedly contradicted by every page 


of hiſtory. Improvement ariſes from competition, in 
a ſtate of ſociety, where tranquility foſters taſte, and 
laws ſecure to every man the fruits of his induſtry. 
But under the dominion of a foreign power, all emula- 
tion is deſtroyed, Induſtry is generated and nurſed by 
independence; but under the control of a foreign go- 
vernment, it muſt wither and perith. Fo eto | 
Let examples decide this queſtion. It has been ſaid 
that the Romans introduced their arts and civility of 
manners, among the barbarians whom they ſubdued. 
But this is not true to any conſiderable extent. What 


the preſent ſyſtem of meaſures purſuing by France 
Either all Europe will bend to the conquerors, and ſub- 
mit to be tributary ;- or all Europe will rife and unite. 
to reſiſt them by force of arms.—In the firſt caſe, 


4? 
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progreſs did the the native Gauls or Britons' make in 
Civilization, under the five hundred years dominion of 
the Romans ? Has hiſtory named one man 'among 
thoſe nations, who acquired fame in arts or ſcience ? 
Has one monument of improvement among the milli- 
ons of the Gauls, Germans and Britons who lived un- 
der the dominion of the Romans, been preſerved ? 
Probably not one. „% En: 
On the other hand, Greece, after ſhe was conquered 
by the Romans, the learned, the polite, the generous 
Romans, loſt her ambitjon, her arts, and her character; 
Egypt alſo declined under their government; while 
Judea and Carthage, actually vaniſhed from among 
the nations of the earth. Such is the effect of conqueſt.” 
A vanquiſhed nation is a debaſed, a degraded nation. 
The brave Romans themſelves, when they were con- 
quered by the Northern Barbarians, gradually loſt their 
elevation of character, and ſunk to a level with their 
| ſlaves, With their character and their freedom, the 
Romans loſt their arts ; Europe, by conqueſt, was re- 
_ duced to ſlavery, and under the military ſyſtem which 
followed the reduction of the Roman Empire, was, for 
many centuries, overſpread with darkneſs and ferocity. 
Preciſely the ſame has been the effect of the Saracen. 
and Turkiſh conqueſts, in all parts of the world where 
their arms have extended. And from the uniform te- 
nor of facts, we draw the concluſion, that the nation 
which aſpires to univerſal dominion, ſolicits the reign 
of Barbariſm. Indeed it is a melancholy truth, that 
the progreſs of civilization and refinement, has ever 
been defeated or retarded by a paſſion for conqueſt. — 
An Alexander, an Omar, or a Buonaparte, may in a 
year, deſtroy the arts, and extinguiſh the genius of a 
nation. Where is the Italian, who will toil for years, 
with his pencil or his chiſel, if an edi from a diſtant 
tyrant can, at any moment, take from him the fruits of 
his labor, and from bis country, the monuments of his 
JJ © e 
Such inevitably will be the ultimate effect of the uni- 
verſal dominion of France a total proſtration of aris 
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among the vanquiſhed nations, and the extinguiſhment 
of genius. Bo iy Oo gl og 
On the other hand, ſhould the nations of Europe 
combine to repel the aggreſſions of France, whatever 
may be the final reſult, the firſt effect muſt be, to arm 
nations in maſs, and all Europe muſt aſſume a military - 
character. This condition of mankind is nearly as un- 
favorable for improvement in arts and civilized life, 
as the lethargy of deſpotiſm.— 1 | 


The preſent war is alſo characterized by circumſtan- 
XX ces that are more than uſually hoſtile to morality. That 
= fpecies of national piracy, or authorized plunder, which 
is indulged on the ocean, is demoralizing mankind with 
a rapidity that exceeds all calculation. Should the 
practice continue a few years longer, we may expect to 
ſee revived the condition of man in the tenth century, 
when all commerce was piracy ; and when the Norwe- 
gians and Danes, like modern Algiers, laid Europe un- 
der tribute. Already are the moral, as well as politi- 
cal conſequences of this practice viſible, in every quar- 
ter; licentious men abandon their country, arm priva- 
teers, and plunder their fellow-citizens ;' others, with 
more addreſs, but no leſs treachery, league with the fo- 
reign pirates, ſecretely ſupply them with means, and 


men, are ſharing the plunder. . Such is the effect of 
the piratical warfare now proſecuted on the ocean, and 
an age will not repair this waſte of moral principles. 
In national and ſocial morality, the licentious and 
unprincipled rulers of a great empire may ſpeedily 
break down the barriers of good laws, which. wiſe men 
have labored for ages to erect againſt the ſavage paſſi-- 
ons of untutored man; juſt as in arts, the knife of a 
madman, or the hatchet of a barbarian 'may, in a mo- 

ment, deſpoil the fineſt productions of a Raphael or a 
Titian.— It is the deftiny of human affairs, that the no- 
bleſt efforts of wiſdom and genius, are, liable continu- 

ally to be defeated by blockheads. „„ 
That ſtate of ſociety which renders bad men maſters 


\ 


while they walk our ſtreets, in the character of Gentle- 


degree, is a ſtate of war. 


„„ 


ol the good, is unfriendly to improvement and to Hap- 


pineſs. Such is a ſtate of deſpotiſm— and ſuch, in a 


On the other hand, that condition of man, which ſe⸗ 
cures to him freedom in tHe exerelſe of all his rational 


fcaculties, and at the ſame time, places him beyond the 


reach of demagogues, tyrants and mobs, is beſt adapt - 
ed to every ſpecies of improvement. 7 Hed 
Such a ſtate of ſociety is not to be fdund in Aſia, 


Africa or Europe. The two former ate overſpread 
with ignorance and deſpotiſm ; the latter is agitared by | 
an inveterate conteſt, between the advocates of the old 
| ſyſtems and the delirious projectors of viſionary ſchemes 
of reformation. —The dove of peace, of virtue and of 


religion, will, for a long time, find no reſt in that quar- 
ter of the globe. America alone ſeems to be reſerved 


by Heaven as the ſequeſtered region, where religion, 
virtue and the arts may find a peaceful retirement from 


the tempeſts which agitate Europe. And it is a cir- 
cumſtance that ought not to eſcape our obſervation, 
that our revolution happened in good time, to prepare 
an empire and a free government, for the reception of 
the wrecks of the-little freedom which Europe enjoy- 
ed.—The chriſtian and the lover of freedom may con- 
ſider this continent as deſtined by Heaven, to ſave and 
to foſter the ſeeds of a pure church and excellent con- 
ſtitutions of government, which may hereafter be tranſ- 


planted to Europe, when the hoſtile ſpirit of the pre- 


_ ſent revolution ſhall have ſwept away all the old eftab- 


liſhments. After Europe ſhall have been ſcourged with 
deſpotiſm in every ſhape ; the deſpotiſm of kings, and 
of mobs, of hierarchies, of atheiſts, of viſionary theo- 
riſts ; of armies by land and pirates by ſea ; after the 
half of her people have been ſacrificed to the ambition 
of men, under the different covers of crowns and liber- 


ty caps; the ſurvivors, weary of eternal diſcord, of er- 


ror, of faction, of the. perſecution of princes and pri- 
vate clubs; of war, aſſaſſination and perſonal danger, 
the inevitable fruits of atheiſm and chimerical ſyſtems 


| of government; will recover from their deluſion and 


. 
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conſtitution, the laws, to the civil and religious inſtitu- 
tions of our country, and to cheriſh the pacific policy 
which doubles the value of thoſe bleſſings.— If there is 
a nation on earth which enjoys the ſame portion of free- 
dom as the people of this country, a knowledge of that 
nation has never yet reached us.—And the condition 
of Europe herſelf demands of us that we ſhould reſiſt 
with energy and ſucceſs, all attempts to introduce a- 
mong us, the principles and the vices which diſturb 
her repoſe. | „„ | 
Even admitting what ſome enthuſiaſts affirm, that 
dhe preſent political ſtorms in Europe are neceſſary to 
rouſe men "cal their lethargy, awaken their dormant 
faculties, and invigorate their minds, yet this conſide- 
ration furniſhes no reaſon why we ſhould ſuffer the ſame 
revolutionizing frenzy to penetrate into this peaceful 
Republic. We probably enjoy, at this moment, more 
of the bleſſings of freedom, than European nations can 
g acquire; and more than the people, in their corrupt and 
debaſed condition, are capable of enjoying.—The ex- 
treme pride and jealouſy of the rich and the noble, on 
the one hand; and the ignorance and ferocity of the 
peaſantry, on the other, ablolutely. preclude ſuch a ſtete A 
of property, and of reciprocal confidence and reſpect, as 5 
we enjoy, and as we hold to be eſſential to a free go- 
vernment.— Hence the difficulty and danger of at- 
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| —Should this ſtare of Ong continue ſor a few years, 


(1 


gemptin g any great innovation in W . 
ments; difficulties which have hitherto defeated all 


ſchemes ſor ſuddenly e the condition of 1 Its 
inhabitants. 


From theſe conſiderations, let us n to eise 


the value of the poſition we hold on the globe, and of 
our civil and religious inſtitutions. Let us conſider 


them as ſacred depoſits entruſted to our care by the 
God of nations, to be guarded with vigilance, and to 


be handed down unimpared to poſterity. 


At no period ſince we become a nation, have our 
political affairs been ſo critical, as at this moment. 
Ambition, under the ſpecious cover of republieaniſm, 


and infidelity, under the deceptive title of reaſon, have 


aſſumed the ſcepter and the ſword, and are ſtalking o- 


ver the earth, with giant - ſteps, levelling the mounds 


which wiſdom and policy had raiſed, to reſtrain the vi- 
cious propenſities of men; turning the phyſical againſt 
the moral force of a nation; dragging, from ſeats of juſ- 
tice, the wiſe and the venerable, and replacing them 


with bullies and coxcombs ; encouraging violence and 


robbery, under pretence of introducing a factitious e- 
quality ; plundering ſtates, under the name of taking 
pay for protecting them ; nenen God and tramp- 


ling on man. 


In the proſecution of this ſyſtem, and. in che confuſt- | 
on that reſults from it, the laws of political and moral 
oblication. are forgotten or contemned ; authorities, 
venerable for truths, ſanctioned by age and the conſent 
of nations, are diſcarded and Jefr to moulder in the Nneg- 
lected corners of libraries; while men commit their in- 
tereſis to the guidance of untried theories. One nati- 


on ſiezes property on the high ſeas, under pretence of 
Aiſtreſſing her enemy; while another thinks it ſuffici® 


ent to juſtify reprifals, that ſhe is no worſe than her 
neighbors. | Neutral nations are plundered at fea, 
eaten with invaſion, or civil war, and without a 


fault, compelled to purchaſe peace, with enormous tri- 


bute, under the name of diplomatic gratuities or loans. 
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dodge, a 


longer, national juſtice will be eraſed from our vocabu- 
laries ; all political intercourſe between governments, 


will he managed ſolely by money; juſtice muſt be 
bought and fold ;, officers muſt be hired to perform 
cheir duty; the poor man will loſe his rights, becauſe 
he cannot pay the premium demanded by a rapacious 


thieves. ' Such will be the civil ſtate of the world, 


while commerce will be the object of plunder at ſea, and 
on land, formidable armies will enforce the tyrant's 


claim, and ſilence the clamor of the oppreſſed. 
Such are the inevitable conſequences of that falſe 


'Z philoſophy which has been preached in the world by 
7 Rouſſeau, Condorcet, Godwin and other viſionaries, 


who, fit down in their cloſets to frame ſyſtems of go= 


vernment, which are as unfit for practice, as a veſſel of 


paper for the tranſportation of men on the troubled oce- 


an. In all ages of the world, a political projector or 
ſyſtem-monger of popular talents, has been a greater 
ſcourge to ſociety than a peſtilence. © - ITCH 
While then we rejoice that nature has placed our 


ce goodly heritage” at an immenſe diſtance from the 
diſturbances which harraſs Europe; and that our ci- 


 tizens have had the fortitude to diſſolve our political 
relation to that quarter of the earth; let us guard our in- 
dependence, our liberties, our commerce, and our prin- 
F ciples, with the firmneſs of freemen, and the prudence 


of enlightened ſtateſmen. Let us remember that force 
never makes a convert; that no amelioration of ſocie- 
ty can be wrought by violence; and that an attempt to 
reform men by compulſion muſt produce more calami- 
ties than benefits. Let us reject the ſpirit of making 


proſelytes to particular creeds, by any other means than 
perſuaſion that fanaticiſm in politics, which, like bi- 


gotry in religion, dogmatically arrogates the excluſive 
privilege of knowing what is right and denouncing all 


difference of opinion as damnable hereſy.— A fanatical 


republican, who impoſes his form of government on 


his neighbors, by violence, or ſilences oppoſition by the 
guillotine, is as much a bigor, and a tyrant, as the Pope 


N. 


nd the temples of juſtice will become dens of 
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who ſhuts the Bible againſt inveſtigation, and burns a 
heretic at the ſtake. V 
Let us never forget that the corner ſtone of all re- 
ublican governments, is, that the will of every citizen 
is controlled by the laws, or ſupreme will of the ſtate, 
That moment in which the regular authorities ceaſe. 19 
. govern, that moment the principles of our conſti- 
tution are proſtrated, and we are ſlaves. How little do 


the advocates of priyate aſſociations for the purpoſe of | | 


influencing government, reflect on the effect of their 
principles. The ſame reaſon which will juſtify men of 
one deſcription of principles, in attempting a private 
influence upon government, not known to the laws, 
will dert men of every other deſcription, in aſſociat- 
ing for their particular purpoſes; and in the monſtrous 
colliſion of intereſts, which would certainly ariſe out 
of ſuch cabals, ſome party muſt be the victim of the 
hoſtile paſſions of its rival, and one party has nearly the 


fame chance to be the victim, as another. This re- 


mark has been verified in France in its fulleſt extent. 
In the rapid ſucceſſion of parties, which have ariſen, 
flouriſhed for a few days, and diſappeared under the 
murderous guillotine, probably no one was traiterous 
or hoſtile to the country: but they had different views 
to anſwer ; a difference of views generated hatred, ha- 
tred ſoon: produced open hoſtility, force decided, and 
the death or exile of the weakeſt party cloſed the com- 
With ſuch melancholy truths before our eyes, let us 
never ſuffer an external influence, unknown to the laws 
of our country, to interpoſe and warp its adminiſtration. 
Ho glorious was it for America, that her revolution, 
was guided by wiſe and able men, and that ſcarcely was 
its progreſs diſgraced by a popular tumult ! If there is 
a ſpecies of deſpotiſm, more ferocious, more mercileſs, 
and inexorable, than another, it is the dominion of bul- 
lies and ruffians. May the illuſtrious example of the 
conductors of the American revolution, be ſacred to 
imitation, in every period of our hiſtory! _ | 
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Never, my fellow citizens, let us exchange our civil and 
religious inſtitutions for the wild theories of crazy pro- 


jectofs; of the ſober, induſtrious moral habits of out 
ecuntry, for experiments in atheiſm and lawleſs demo- 
eracy. Experience is a ſafe pilot; but experiment is 4 
dangerous ocean, full of rocks and ſhoals != - 
Since the eftabliſhment of our independence, and 
more eſpecially ſince the operation of our national go- 
vernment, our growth and proſperity have verified the 


* 


moſt ſanguine predictions. In the general information 
of the bod 


y of citizens, and in mechanical ingenuity, the 
American character ſtands probably unrivalled—in e- 


very branch of ſcience, it is highly reſpectable. No na- 
tion can boaſtof more induſtrious and enterprizing Cl- 


tizens. Already our commerce holds probably the ſe- 
cond rank, and many of this aſſembly may live to fee 
the ſhippitig and commerce of the United States hold 
Such advantages of a political, moral and commercial 
nature are not to be bartered away for viſionary ſchemes 
of government or fraternal embraces. ' _ N 
js Why ſhould we ſuffer our nation to be ſplit into par- 
ties about the conteſts in Europe? Why degrade our- 


ſelves to diſpute whether the baſtile or the guillotine is 


the more dreadful inſtrument of deſpotiſm? Whether 
the government of England or France is the more ty- 
rannical ? Or whether the Engliſh or French privateers 
rob us of the moſt property ?—Theſe queſtions, may 


_ occupy private curioſity, but ought not to affect our 
attachment to our own government, or divide us into 
factions. Our buſineſs 1s to love our country, and to 


maintain its independence. Of what conſequence is it, 
which of the European nations requires us to ſurrender 


our independence; or whether the requiſition appears 


in the candid mode of claiming unconditional ſubmiſſi- 


on, or in the more inſidious ſhape of demands on us for 
loans, gratuities and fraternity? Where is the man, who 


in 75 put on the ſoldier, to reſiſt the impoſition of a three 
penny duty on tea; yet will now ſhrug his ſhoulders, like 
a culprit at the whipping poſt, and fay to the French 


+ 


government, © «< we 8 give you a 3 millions, if you 


will only let us alone; we are afraid we are very much 
afraid of war ! ! ! 


My friends, had this been the 
language of '75, we ſhould have had no independence 


to commemorate and, at this moment, our ports 


would have been filled with Britiſh tide waitexs.—But 


our fathers were men—they were heroes and-patriots— 
they fought—they conquered—and they bequeathed to 
us a rich inheritance of liberty and empire; which we 
have no right to ſurrender to the all-graſping fangs of 
the French government. 

Yes, my fellow freemen ; we have a rich and COW 


ing empire—we have a lucrative commerce to protect 


ve have indefeaſible rights—we have an excellent 
ſyſtem of religion and of government—we have wives 


-and children and ſiſters to defend ; and God forbid that 


the ſoil of America ſhould 1 the wretch, who f 


wants the will or the ſpirit to defend them. 


et us then rally round the Independence and "Oe = 


ſtitution of our country; reſolved, to a man, that we 
vill never loſe by folly, diſunion or cowardice, what wat) 
i been Feen hy Ns and os ond og 0 


